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Aut labor is delightful or irksome; noble or ignoble; and right or wrong 
in the sight of God, according to the quality of the motive that prompts its 
performance. That the moral quality of an action is always determined by 
the nature of the motive that begets it isa truism. But this is not the whole 
of the truth which is contained in that truism; the perseverance, the sustain- 
ing and uplifting energy with which we prosecute a purpose: the joy or loath- 
ing that wings or bemires our steps, in whatever we undertake, depend upon 
the motive that inspires us. Motive may hallow the most servile or desecrate 
the most sacred employment; may elevate into piety the menial office of wash- 
ing a Savior’s feet, or profane into perfidy and murder the privilege of saluting 
the Savior with a kiss. 

Every body knows that the scale of motive is infinite in extent. It reaches 
upward to God, who is at the moral zenith; and it sinks to the moral nadir of 
all that is anti-god-like. Some motives are born of nature, and are what are 
called spontaneous. Some are the offspring of a cultivated intellect, and 
others of a moral and religious education. In cases of high necessity, nature 
prepares special motives to meet special exigencies. In the brute creation, 
the love of the young lies dormant, until awakened by the birth of their own 
offspring, but as soon as that event occurs, there is sure to flame up the blind, 
resistless organism of maternal love. I have seen a barn-yard fowl fly defiantly 
at a railroad locomotive with its attendant train, for daring to invade her walks 





* This Address, which was delivered at over thirty Conventions or Associations of 
Teachers, in seven different States, is one of the most valuable of Mr. Mann’s produc- 
tions, and will be continued in future numbers of the Journal.—Eps. 
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when she clucked forth her chickens. I have had the most timid and wild of 
all our wild-fowl,—the partridge, fly in my face when accidentally obtruding 
upon her brood, in a woodland ramble. There is something which seems far 
more heroic and poetic, in the scream and swoop of the eagle, when her nest 
is invaded, than in her loftiest, sunward flights; and the lioness bears about 
in her breast a latent magazine of rage, which nature stored there for the pro- 
tection of her whelps. A mother is transfigured, when her babe is in peril. 
Fearlessly she climbs mountain heights, or plunges into ocean depths. During 
a child’s sickness, her spirit seems to perform the miracle of abrogating or 
suspending the laws of the body. She ean labor without rest, watch without 
sleep, subsist without food. An exaltation of motive works the seeming 
miracles. 

There are other motives which exist to some extent in all men, at all times; 
but they are variously combined, and they operate with various degrees of in- 
tensity. According to their several natures, they form the character and deter- 
mine the destiny of their possessor. What made Columbus hold on in his 
course, while all his crew mutinied, and while nature herself, acting through 
the magnet which she had lent him as a guide, seemed to remonstrate against 
his audacity ? What upheld those self-exiles, the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, as they went from England to Leyden, and from Leyden to Plymouth 
Rock, but a motive that was founded upon the Rock of Ages? In fine, motive 
determines every thing. It makes the same external act or course of con- 
duct, high or low, joyous or painful, sacred or profane. It gives fertility to 
our life, or smites it with barrenness. It makes a king on his throne tremble, 
or a martyr on his scaffold triumph. 

Before considering the motives by which you as teachers should be ani- 
mated, I deem it proper to lay open for your inspection, my own motives for 
addressing you on this subject. 

I come before you, my friends, feeling an unspeakable interest in your per- 
sonal advancement and professional success. If there be any class of persons 
toward whom my heart yearns with a tender, gushing, and deathless affection, 
it is the teachers of our youth. My nerves are intertwined with their nerves; 
my heart thrills or throbs with theirs; and so close is the affinity I feel for 
them, that their good or ill fortune is matter of personality to me. If I have 
any earthly ambition, it is that which can be gratified only by their success ; 
and all the high hopes which I do avowedly entertain of a more glorious future 
for the human race, are built upon the elevation of the teacher’s profession 
and the enlargement of the teacher’s usefulness. Whatever ground of confi- 
dence there may be for the perpetuation of our civil and religious liberties; 
whatever prospect of the elevation of our posterity; whatever faith in the 
general Christianization of the world ;—these aspirations and this faith de- 
pend ypon teachers, more than upon any, more than upon all other instrumen- 
talities united. And if in the councils of God, there be a gracious purpose of 
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restoring His lost image to the human race, I believe that He will choose and 
annoint the teachers of youth among the choicest of His ministers for the holy 
work. In addressing teachers, therefore, I feel that I stand upon holy ground; 
for I am in the august presence of the highest interests, mortal and immortal; 
afid I am in the midst of the eternal principles of moral life and moral death. 
God’s law, human accountability, the unending consequences of our conduct, 
encompass me about. Amid these awful concernments, the most splendid of 
earth’s objects fade into dimness; the most magnificent of earthly ambitions 
wane and recede, and I am admonished, as with no mortal voice, to speak 
alike in the love and in the fear of truth. 
This, therefore, my friends, is no occasion for flattery. I come not here to 
feast praise-loving hearts with horieyed words, or to sing lullabies over dis- 
quieted consciences. If the worm gnaws in any breast, let it gnaw, until it 
hall eat out the very pith and core of vanity and egotism. If the fire burns, 
{ct it not be quenched, until the dross shall be purged from the gold. If there 
be a noble-hearted teacher here present, I know that he or she would rebuke 
me if I should spend the passing hour in magnifying his rights, forgetful of his 
duties; if I should extol the dignity of his profession, as though he had ere- 
ated it, instead of being obligated by it; or in telling him that because he 
grasped the implement of Solomon in his hand,, he, therefore, must have the 
wisdom of Solomon in his head. As it is the duty of the faithful physician to 
probe a wound to the bottom, though the patient does flinch ; so it is the office 
of the faithful friend to unmask any low or unworthy motive which may lurk 
in the heart of his friend. Would that I could so unfold our resposibilities to 
the rising generation, and our duties to heaven, that each one of us should 
clothe himself in the sackcloth of humility, and cry out from the bottom of 
his heart, ‘‘ Woe is me, that in performing the great work which the Lord has 
committed to my hands, I have been so unprofitable a servant.” 
In considering the motives by which teachers should be governed, I shall 

begin with the lowest. . 

. I maintain that it is not only right and proper for a teacher, but that it is 
his duty also, to have reference to the recompense of reward; I mean pecu- 
niary reward, or in the vernacular, dollars and cents. In this, as in every other 
vocation, the workman is worthy of his hire. To say that in proportion as a 
work is invested with high and sacred attributes, it is therefore to go unpaid 
for, transcends transcendentalism. When it shall be found that a man’s 
natural appetites for food and beverage shall die out, one after another, as he 
enlists in more sacred callings, it will be good evidence, that a life devoted to 
holy labor should forego those natural supplies which it no longer needs, 
When a minister of the gospel, with a family to be educated, can subsist, ag 
the chameleon was once said to do, on the air; when a missionary to the Arctic 
regions can keep his blood at the temperature of 98°, without clothing or 
shelter; or when an apostle, or one greater than an apostle, can sequester 
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himself from all worldly cares and pursuits, and devote his life to training up 
children in the way they should go, and the ravens shall bring him his food 
and raiment; then I shall believe that all our teachers ought to do, as some of 
them are now almost compelled to do—work for nothing and find themselves, 
But so far as I can learn, the experience is universal in our times, that a 
healthy stomach, after a strict abstinence of twelve or fifteen hours, will crave 
food, however pure the conscience may be; or in other words, a conscience 
void of offence will not replenish a stomach void of nourishment. So a mis- 
sionary, sent naked to Iceland or Spitzbergen, will freeze, however ardent his 
benevolence; and the most exalted piety will not be a sufficiently tenacious 
cement to hold body and soul together, without a little alloy of animal food; 
or at least, without some chemical amalgain whose principal ingredients are 
bread and butter. 

But while I maintain that it is right fora teacher to make sure of an honor- 
able and equitable salary ;—nay, that it would be inexcusable in him to make 
no provision for his own household—whether that household be in the plural 
or have just passed into the dual, or still remain in the singular number,— 
still, when he has deliberately agreed upon a price for his services, all pecu- 
niary considerations should forthwith be dismissed from his thoughts. He has 
then come under the most solémn obligations to perform a certain amount of 
duties, and no inadequacy in his compensation, however great, can excuse any 
neglect in his duties, however small. The pilot must not sleep and suffer the 
vessel to be wrecked, on the plea of short pay. 

What then shall we think of a teacher, who having secured the most liberal 
salary, seeks to contract his duties within a narrower and narrower limit, and 
grudgingly performs even those which are embraced within the contracted 
circle ; who spends his purloined leisure in pleasure-seeking, in pecuniary 
speculations, or without the most cogent reasons in the lottery of school-book 
making? What of him who clips a half hour from the morning or afternoon 
session,—which however it may stand in the civil code, is a greater offence in 
the moral one of clipping the king’s coin? What of him who carries his body 
only to the school-room, while his soul plays truant; and who, when his classes 
are hungering and thirsting for spiritual food, gives them for bread, a stone ; 
for a fish, a serpent; and for an egg, ascorpion? There is no neglect on earth 
so criminal as the neglect of a teacher to do his duties to his scholars; and 
the darkest dungeon in the realms of “outer darkness 
those teachers who through sloth or worldliness suffer these little ones to 


” will be reserved for 


perish. 

There is another class of motives, not indeed of a very high or meritorious 
character, but which incur no censure, unless indulged in to excess. I refer 
to the teacher’s desire of general approval, and especially to the mature and 
time-satisfied opinions of those who have been his pupils. The common credit 
or discredit, which inures to a workman, for doing his work well or ill, is an 
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allowable incentive to fidelity. The reports which will go abroad respecting 
the literary proficiencies and moral condition of a school, at the end of a term 
or a year, must be an auxiliary stimulus to exertion, in every mind that is not 
either too high or too low to be classed among the human. There is not an 
artizan or an artist, from a cobbler to a sculptor, who is not elated or depressed 
by the prevalent opinions of the public respecting the quality of his work. 
“An advancing school,” ‘a stationary school,” “a retrograding school,” be- 
come expressions of weighty import, when they are uttered by every mouth in 
the district; when recorded in the school committee’s report, to be read in 
open town meeting or printed for general perusal, and at last, perhaps, pub- 
lished in the annual Abstract of School Returns. Now, though the condition 
of a school is modified by many things, yet more than any other thing, it is 
modified by the character of the teacher. And hence, whatever other im- 
press is stamped upon it, the teacher’s image is most conspicuous. In all 
schools kept by the same teacher for any considerable length of time, he de- 
termines the number of the dunces, as well as the number of the scholars and 
the gentlemen. A teacher, who is a dolt himself, makes scholars who are 
dolts, in the same way that a poor farmer impoverishes a fertile farm. A 
teacher, therefore, who decries the general capacity of his scholars, disparages 
himself; and all intelligent people who hear his detractions, say, ‘‘ No wonder ; 


” 


does not like beget like?” On the other hand, we know that an accomplished 
teacher will take the roughest boor, and by skillful and constant manipulations 
will smooth and polish him into a gentleman; he will take the most metalic 
and hard-hearted wretch, and by placing him in such positions that his own 
electric currents may flow through him, he will at last endue him with a celes- 
tial polarity. 

But the future and abiding opinion, formed of a teacher by his pupils, is a 
far weightier consideration. Such an opinion will be formed and will be ex- 
pressed. Every person remembers his school teachers. Almost every one is so 
situated in adult life, that he can express his opinion of his former teachers 
without fear or favor. If a teacher has had large numbers under his care, for 
a series of years, he has sent out a sufficient company to make by themselves, 
a very formidable publie opinion. In the pleasures or business of life, these 
former pupils will meet. In recurring to bygone, days, the school and the 
teachers will rise to vivid recollection. Merits and demerits will be remem- 
bered, and an honorable or a condemnatory judgment be awarded. Whena 
teacher has kept large schools, and sent out company after company for suc- 
cessive years, there is probably not a day in the year, and perhaps not an hour 
in the day, when his excellencies or his faults are not rehearsed ; and if there 
were any truth in that old-fashioned superstition, that the right or the left ear 
burns, as people are speaking well or ill of us, all old teachers must always 
have, at least one, if not two, very hot and flame-colored ears. 

Reflect on this a little, my friends, for it is really worthy of your attention. 
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All handicraftsmen, all cultivators of the soil, who have any regard for their 
reputation, exercise some care and caution, in regard to the fabrics or the pro- 
ducts, which they exhibit at home, or send abroad for sale. The perishable 
materials of the loom, which hardly survive their manufacture for & year, the 
consumable products of the earth, the most enduring of which are expected 
to last only till another harvest, are all so many witnesses, for the time being, 
of the skill and fidelity of their producers. But these workmen send forth 
dumb commodities,—things speechless from their birth, that have no memory 
for past evil or good, that can break forth at the mention of their producer's 
name, into an ejaculation of heart-felt gratitude, nor utter curses for remem- 
bered injuries. But what sort of plants are they which go forth from the 
teacher’s nursery? Are they animals? Will you hear no more from them for 
atwelvemonth? Orin the common course of nature, will they not last for 
your honor or shame, as much longer than you last, as their years are now ex- 
ceeded by yours ? 

And again, are the products, which go forth from your hands, voiceless ? 
Do they wait for some bystander to discover their origin and to make procla- 
mation of it? Or do they, each in his sphere, make this proclamation them- 
selves? If a man sends a shabby boot or shoe into the market; if he sends a 
yoke of badly trained cattle, or a vicious colt, to be sold at the Fair, he puts 
no earmark on the work of his hands. He gladly compounds for secrecy. He 
feels like a rogue who has counterfeited the current coin,—who desires to pass 
off his base money and abscond. But the miserable teacher can not deny or 
conceal his productions. If he does not proclaim them, they proclaim him. 
They bear his earmark on their bodies and on their souls as plainly as though 
they came bleeding from the pillory. The records kept by a teacher who had 
been in the same school for eleven consecutive years, in Massachusetts, show- 
ed that one in every nine of his boys had been sent to the State’s prison, the 
jail, or house of correction. When the question arises, who presided at the 
formation of a character, the teacher can not prove an alibi. There goes a 
man whom everybody calls a vile, calumnious bigot; and you, Mr. Archbigot, 
so culled and collated the divine texts as tomake him so. You taught the bad 
Levite to hate the good Samaritan. Indeed the whole subsequent life of a 
pupil may be considered as a sort of practical commentary, of which the teacher 
is the text. A pupil may be, not a standing but a walking advertisement of a 
teacher’s incompetency; and by the necessity of the case, the teacher can 
not help himself. No court of Chancery can grant an injunction to stay his 
proceedings; the nuisance shouts its origin, and, what is worse, the teacher 
can not abate it. His only hope and chance are to wait until death shall re- 
move this spiritual offspring from his sight; but death wili probably take the 
parent before the child. I do not say this is true in regard to all scholars and 
under all circumstances, but it has been and still is true, to such an extent as 
to justify caution and excite alarm amongst all teachers, at least all permanent 
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ones. And such results are becoming more and more extensively true, every 
day we live. Just in proportion as the art and science of education advance, 
just so far will the character of individuals be more and more referred to the 
specific influences of the teacher under whom they were trained. Early train- 
ing and adult character will be more and more recognized as cause and effect. 
The union between teacher and scholar will become closer and closer, and the 
character of the former will be reflected from the conduct of the latter, in 
more legible inscriptions of honor and shame. 

I have said that pupils will go forth into life, pronouncing praises, or, per- 
haps, maledictions, upon their teachers, wherever they go. In one respect, 
this reputation falls short of the truth. A pupil may bestow the highest verbal 
commendations on a teacher, and express ardent gratitude toward him, but 
yet with such accompaniments of speech and of manner, as to betray both the 
teacher's folly and his own. I recollect having once heard a man, who had 
long passed middle life, when addressing an intelligent audience of at least a 
thousand people, advocate emulation among scholars, and the bestowment of 
medals in schools. To make his argument more effective, he gave us a chapter 
from his own school history. He described the competition between his class- 
mates and himself for the medal which had been offered ;—how they strove 
but he won; how swiftly they ran to reach the goal, but how he outran them 
all; how worthy the honor his rivals were, but how he excelled them and tri- 
umphed. In order to prolong and magnify this self-laudation, he introduced 
the teacher, and bespangled him with garish compliments ; because the teacher 
had had the sagacity to see that the boaster was entitled to the prize. When 
the egotist had done,—in all that audience of a thousand persons, I do not 
think there was an intelligent man or woman, who did not say, ‘‘ Poor Pupil! 
Poor Teacher! What precious fools you have both made of yourselves!” So, 
on the other hand, a man may upbraid and vilify a teacher, on account of the 
treatment received from him,—in such a way, however, that every sagacious 
hearer shall say, at once, that the teacher must have had the most ample justi- 
fication for doing all he is blamed for. And this is true in matters of intellec- 
tual instruction as in moral guidance. Suppose a man tell you, how perfect a 
reader his teacher was, and how careful he was to train him, according to the 
most perfect models of the art, and then gives you a disgusting specimen of 
ultra theatrical heroics, in proof of his assertion. As the public become 
more discerning on this subject, there will be a closer approximation to justice, 
in the praise or the blame awarded to teachers, on an inspection of their work. 
In short, every word of a teacher, whether shouted or whispered, awakens an 
echo whjch will live forever. Year after year, while he survives, and years 
after he shall be dead, the reverberations will come back to salute his own 
ears and the ears of his friends who outlive him, in tones of approval or con- 
demnation. 

Though an inadequate expression of the truth, yet for want of a better il- 
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lustration, I would compare each professional teacher to a great organ-builder, 


each child whom he educates being one of the pipes wrought by his hand into 
Tones of some sort, they will emit, and nothing but death,—nay, not 
moulds and shapes, opens or contracts these pipes, in accordance with, or in 


the tyrannical spirit of his prelusions, he gives to them the form, and 
breathes into them the soul, which will afterwards go forth, uttering divine or 
Day by day, and year by year, under his ever-repeated touch, 
the pliant fibres of their vocal apparatus harden and consolidate into those 
enduring forms, which shall determine the quality of the articulate music 


for poetry or music, but on entering a school which has been taught for a long 


time by the same person, it seems to me that I need no imagination, but only 


You will no 


. In another school, a lovely female teacher is tuning her living instrument to 


sing such strains as this: 


As zephyrs to the olian chords, 
As dew and sun to flowers ; 

So sweetly fall her heavenly words 
On these glad hearts of ours. 


Lit by her smile, the murkiest sky 

With Orient splendor grows ; 

Rain-drops are pearls, and ’neath her eye, 
Each snow-flake falls a rose. 


Oh grant, dear God, that we may live, 
And win her angel powers ; 

In turn to childhood’s heart we’ll give 
The heaven she gave to ours. 


Or in case of some noble old teacher, who has spent his life in preparing a 
soil rich as Eden, and in sowing it with the seeds of high thoughts and pure 
sentiments, a strain bursts forth loftier and diviner than ever came forth from 
cathedral organ, or from strong-voiced orchestra with its thousand exulting 
His pupils pour out their lyric strains in this wise: 


Hail to the Framer of our mortal frames! 


Feeble and frail were we, 
An insect progeny, 


Scorched by the summer, and by winter froze ; 


Pain choked our first drawn breath, 


These pipes are all instinct with sound, for such is their 
The teacher, by his dexterity or his clumsiness, 


According to the benevolent or 


I pretend to no special quickness of ear, either 


or strain with which these 
sooner set foot in a school- 
violence and severity and 


growl out in its angry dis- 
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Disease preluded Death, 

And Nature’s kindliest elements were foes, 

For bodies prone that crawled like worms, 

He reared these heaven aspiring forms, 

And in each arm and foot and hand, 

Put steel-spring fibres for old threads of sand ; 

Till now in Health’s invulnerable mail, 

All toils, all perils, fearless we assail ;— 

Knowing that whatsoe’er in earth is stored 

Of giant might, still mightier is its Lord: 

In sun or rain 
On mount or main, 

Torrid or Arctic,—wheresoe’er we dwell, 

Nature’s fierce powers are liege men of our will ; 

Hail to the Framer of our mortal frames ! 

Hail to the builder of our god-like minds ! 
Through space and time he sought, 
Wherever God had wrought ; 

Saw where the deep foundations of the world were laid, 

And measured up the starry ddme that arches overhead ; 

And said, upon this depth and breadth and height of plan, 

I’ll build the structure of my pupil—Man, 

Arts, knowledge, sciences, he took, 
With all the tongues wise men have spoke, 

And gathered in the Dome of Thought, 

The truths wherewith God’s realms are fraught, 

Till, in the mystic chambers of each brain, 

Creation was created o’er again! 

Hail to the Builder of our god-like minds ! 

Hail to the Former of our deathless souls! 

Tutor, Securer.* Blessed be His name! 

Meek follower was he of Him who came 

To save the lost. He saved us from the shame 

Of Earth’s ambitions, vanities, and lies, 

And our young hearts baptized with flame, 
Whose fount is in the skies. 

Copious his lessons overran 
With love to God and love to man, 
And lest his Words we might forget, 
His Life the holy signet set. 

While others proudly sought to show 

The vision of a heaven abeve, 
By truth and peace, by joy and love, 
He imaged heaven below. 

Oh, haste the eternal day, 

When like bright stars around 
We each shall gem 
The diadem 

With which his brow is crowned, 

Hail to the Former of our deathless souls! 








* It isa beautiful fact that the etymon of the word Tutor means to protect, defend, 
or secure. 
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And thus is every professional teacher, through every day of his life constantly 
preparing,—or rather composing,—some lofty anthem, or some low doggerel, 
which shall be pealed to his honor or shame, as long as his memory lasts. 

How careful would every mechanician be, if each well or ill made wheel, in 
all his machines, instead of an industrious and business-like humming, or a 
distressful creaking, should boldly articulate the name of its maker, at every 
revolution. Who then shall set bounds, even to the rational solicitude which 
every teacher should feel in regard to those living and speaking products that 
pass from under his hand ? 

Another motive which should powerfully urge on a teacher to the full per- 
formance of his duty, is the desire to elevate the profession to which he be- 
longs. ‘‘Every man,” says Lord Bacon, “is a debtor to his profession ;”— 
which means, as I suppose, that every man, by the mere fact of membership, 
comes under an implied obligation to render that profession some valuable 
service. Surely it would be held dishonorable, not to say a dishonest act, if a 
man should join any partnership, corporation, or guild, appropriate to his own 
personal advantage, some portion’ of its ceneral funds,—whether those funds 
might consist of money or of respectability,—and should then, without re- 
quital, desert the company he has defrauded. Still worse would it be, if the 
interloper should bring general discredit upon his fellow-members, or degrade 
the character of their employment. Each of these offences the incompetent 
teacher commits. In the first place, does he not pocket more than his equita- 
ble share of the public money given for the support of schools; or if I may 
use a technical phrase, current among rogues, because it so well describes the 
quality of his conduct, does he not crib? In the second place, he degrades the 
standard of good school-keeping, and covers all his brethren with some degree 
of odium. 

On the other hand, the accomplished teacher not only performs an invalua- 
ble service to all his pupils, but he sheds lustre upon all his fellow-laborers, 
and he elevates the common sentiments of mankind, in regard to the dignity 
of the employment. By making the profession honorable, he increases its at+ 
tractive power, as a profession, and thus draws minds of a higher order to en- 
gage in it and adorn it. This aggrandizes it and irradiates it still more, and 
action and reaction hasten the grandest results. The employment itself is thus 
lifted more out of the sphere and reach of ignorance and incompetency. Nor 
is this all the good service which the accomplished teacher renders. He is 
perpetually improving old methods, and inventing new ones, for the instruction 
and government of children. These improvements enable all teachers to do 
their work better and easier, as well as to do more in the same time. It is the 
opinion of the best teachers that the art of teaching is yet in an exceedingly 
rude state, and that its instruments and appliances are yet to be as much im- 
proved, as navigation has been improv@d by steamboats, or land travel by rail- 
roads, It is only the incompetent teacher who mistakes the circumference of 
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his nutshell for the outside of the universe. Some great improvements have 
already been made, and doubtless in this, as in all the mechanic arts and in all 
the sciences, still greater ones are to follow. The black-board is to vivid and 
exact instruction, what the art of painting was to civilization; and yet the . 
black-board does not perform one-fourth of the service which it will do, when 
the art of drawing becomes a common attainment. A black-board, to a teacher 
who can not draw, is, with the exception of arthmetic, very much like a library 
to a man who can not read. Now, all the losses incurred through deficiency, 
as well as all the advantares gained by skill, are daily illustrated in the practice 
of the accomplished teacher. His life is a lesson on the erhibitory plan. What 
Watt and Fulton were to the steam-engine; what Franklin was to electricity, 
Newton to astronomy, Bacon to philosophy, Columbus and Vasco de Gama to 
a true knowledge of the earth—all this are accomplished texchers,—the Pesta- 
lozzis, the Wilderspins, and the Colburns, to their professions, and its profes- 
sors. Thousands and tens of thousands,—a profession reaching to the end of 
time—will do homage to their memories. 

Another motive which should operate strongly upon the mind of a teacher, 
is the desire to be master of his business. Tere all selfish and all benevolent 
promptings coincide, and impel with united force in the same direction. Just 
s0 far as any one improves himself as a teacher, he improves himself as a 
man, and elevates his standing as a citizen. Consider, for a moment, upon 
what vantage ground a finished teacher stands, and the attainments which are 
indispensable in his daily business—if he has the good sense to cast away all 
pedantry—are available in his daily intercourse with men. Let us look at this 
point a little in detail, for I think many teachers do not fully appreciate, in 
this particular, the advantages of their position. Even in the lowest and most 
mechanical departments of a teacher’s duty, his attainments are hardly less 
serviceable, in his daily intercourse with the world, than they are in the school- 
room. Every teacher of respectabla qualifications for the humblest class of 
our district schools, isa perfect speller of all the common words in our language, 
he is also a good penman and a good reader. As a grammarian, he can both 
speak and write the English language with propriety. As a geographer, he is 
acquainted with every city, mountain, river, and island of any note in the 
world, knows all the political divisions of the earth; and has the principal 
statistics of population, commerce, religion, education, and so forth, at the end 
of his tongue. And as an arithmetician, he can solve, with facility and cor- 
rectness, at least all the questions that ever arise in the ordinary business 
transactions of life. Now into whatever circle or association such a teacher 
may be thrown, his information will come into frequent demand, and he will 
be always able to take a respectable, and often a conspicuous part in conversa- 
tion. He will be better prepared than any others, excepting perhaps a few 
professional men, to write a letter, draft a circular, or make a report, which, 
in its orthography, grammar, style and arrangement, shall be substantially 
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faultless. If the news of the day, whether from armies, or from missionarles, 
suggest any geographical inquiry, he is ready to answer it. Being familiar 
with arithmetic, he will declare the answer to any question that may arise in 
this branch, while others are puzzling over the preliminaries; and he will be 
able to detect, at a glance, the thousand mistakes into which the half educated 
are constantly falling. I say then, that a competent teacher for a common dis- 
trict school enters any ordinary circle of men and women, or takes part in the 
business of any organized body,—whether it be a temperance meeting ora 
town meeting, under very considerable and very desirable advantages. He 
possesses all these important advantages, too, the first year he begins to teach, 
and however ordinary the school over which he presides. But suppose him to 
continue in the business of teaching for twenty or thirty years, what abundant 
and enviable opportunities does he possess for becoming a real master of his 
profession, as well as for obtaining great prominence and consideration in so- 
ciety. The permanent teacher will enlarge his knowledge in all directions, 
He will expand his grammar into philology, rhetoric, and logie. He will turn 
modern geography backward into the ancient. He will make geography, bi- 
ography, and history mutually illustrate, diversify, and enrich each other. In 
connection with book-keeping, he will not only learn the common forms of 
business, but many of the leading points of the Law merehant. Through me- 
chanical and natural philosophy, especially if to these he adus chemistry, he 
will become acquainted with that extensive and beautiful field of inquiry,— 
the application of science to the arts of life. Through political and moral 
science, he will examine, as it were by a celestial light, the condition of indi- 
viduals and nations and learn what conduct, what institutions, what form of 
government leads to their exaltation or abasement. Through astronomy, he 
will look outward into infinite space, and through geology backward into infi- 
nite time; and he will never enter his school-room, or thoughtfully survey the 
children before him, without thinking of heaven and an hereafter. Besides 
being a careful reader of every leading work and periodical pertaining to his 
profession, he will, through newspapers and reviews, at least keep up with the 
times, as we familiarly express it, and learn the progress which great princi- 
ples and great causes are making throughout the world. Now it will not be 
questioned that a well-bred person of spotless character, and possessing this 
variety and amplitude of information, will be a welcome inmate in any society 
or family, and will adorn whatever circle he may enter. His manners will 
please, his kindness will endear, his good humor, nurtured by his intercourse 
with children, will enliven, his knowledge will instruct, his dignity and worth 
will win spontaneous deference and respect,—sometimes rising to reverence. 

It has been remarked a thousand times, that the profession of the law pre- 
pares a man for becoming a politician,—(I use this word here in a good sense,) 
—because a lawyer by his daily studies, is becoming familiar with most of the 
great principles on which the statesman proceeds. So the teacher, if he be 
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true to himself, is daily making acquisitions which assimilate him more and 
more to all the leading minds, in all the leading departments of life. He be- 
comes a literary and classical critic, and he is consulted by scientific men. On 
the side of political economy, he approaches the statesman, and on the side of 
ethics he equals the moralist. As a physiologist, he is better than a physician 
and as a trainer of children in the way they should go, he will advance the 
cause of virtue and humanity, more than as many polemics as could stan 
within the orbit of Satarn. In himself alone, he is a temperance society and 
a peace society; he goes for the abolition, not of one evil only, but of all 
evils, and he is the most effective of Home Missions. ® 

But suppose a teacher, on being asked to compute the value of a cord of 
wood, at five shillings and sixpence a foot, makes it come to between three 
and four hundred dollars; or finds, by slate and pencil, that the legal interest, 
on a note of hand for one year, is just six times as much as the principal; or 
when inquired of, who wrote the Acts of the Apostles, says it was the apostle 
Acts; or, when questioned as to what were once considered the four elements, 
says, earth, air, fire, and brimstone; or, to take example of men who have 
been through college, declares that he does not mean to read Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, till he can read in the oringinal Latin ; or does 
not know what constitutes hearingfevidence in law; nor the logical difference 
between a priori and a a@ posteriori reasoning in logic ; or what is worse- than 
any ignorance, however thick or black it may be, carries the manners of a 
haughty pedagogue into society, and demands that men shall say his creed 
after him, word for word, just as he demands of a child four years old, that he 
shall repeat his a, 4, ¢, or of a boy in the Latin grammar, that he shall say hie, 
hee, hoc; or decides all the momentous questions connected with Prison 
Discipline, by the rule of his own school-room ;—that in all cases of transgres- 
sion, corporal punishment is the first resort ;—suppose these things, I say, and 
such as these, to be true, and what man of intelligence and moval culture will 
desire the company of such a teacher at his table or his fire-side. And yet 
these are not imagined cases; they are not borrowed from Irving or Dickens, 


but are veritable facts, and, I blush to say it, of Massachusetts origin. 





Written for the Journal of Education. 


THE WORTH OF CLASSICAL EDUCATION. III. 
BY EDWARD SEARING, A. M. 


The writings of Herbert Spencer are beginning to attract a wide attention 
among thoughtful men in both hemispheres. To a mind singularly acute in 
metaphysical research, there is joined, in him, what is a rare accompaniment,— 
a power of expression remarkably clear, that seldom or never leaves the reader 
in doubt respecting his meaning, even in the abstrusest themes. The opinions 
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of such a man must always be entitled to respect, while they may, at the same 
time, easily lie open to objection, even with those not claiming to be metaphy 
sicians. 

Mr. Spencer’s educational writings having had a large circulation in thig 
country, any discussion of the relative worth of classical studies would be 
necessarily imperfect without reference to his views and arguments. 

It is the object of this article to exhibit some of what are conceived to be 
the fallacies in his defense of science as the true basis of educational training, 
and his opposition to to linguistic culture. 

In the first place, Mr. Spencer committs the error of placing a higher value 
upon knowledye than upon discipline, This is seen in the very title of his first 
essay—** What Anowledye is of most worth?” As hinted in a former article, 
the question should not be as stated by him— What things are really most 
worth learning ?”, but, “ What things are really most worth studying ?’—intel- 
lectual power being the main object of higher school culture, and not mere 
knowledge. 

Our author classifies “the leading kinds of activity which constitute human 
life” viz: 1. Those activities which directly minister to self preservation ; 
2. Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly min- 
ister to self-preservation; 3. Those activities which have for their end the 
rearing and discipline of offspring; 4. Those activities which are involved 
in the maintenance of proper social and political relations; 5. Those mis- 
cellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the 
gratification of the tastes and feelings.” 

In respect to the first of these divisions the author argues that the know- 
ledge necessary to prevent one from falling into the fire, or from being run 
over in the street, or from receiving injury by the violation of any physiologic 
law, is more valuable than any other. This is not disputed. 

In respect to the second he argues that the knowledge necessary to acquire 
the means of living comes next in importance. The value of this knowlege is 
ijlustrated in various ways; by referring to the practical uses of Mathematics 
in the arts of construction, navigation, &c.; to the uses of a knowledge of 
natural philosophy, of chemistry, of biology, of political economy, of geology. 
The importance of this knowledge is shown by such illustrations as the fol- 
lowing : 

“The economical reduction from their ores of copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, 
iron, are in a great measure questions of chemistry.” 

“ Researches in electricity and magnetism have saved incalculable life and 
property by the compass.” 

“The great ease with which cattle are fattened by keeping them warm is a 
debt which agriculture owes to biology.” , 

“The remedy for the staggers in sheep is another similar debt.” 

‘Here is a mine, in the sinking of which many shareholders ruined them- 
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selves, from not knowing that a certain fossil belonged to the old red sand- 
stone, below which no coal is found.” 

‘Not many years ago £20,000 was lost in the prosecution of a scheme for 
collecting the alchohol that distils from bread in baking; all which would have 
been saved to the subscribers, had they known that less than a hundredth part 
by weight of the flour is changed by fermentation.” 

Near the close of this argument on this division is the following statement : 
“ That increasing acquaintance with the laws of phenomena which has through 
succeeding ages enabled us to subjugate Nature to our own needs, and in these 
days gives the common laborer comforts which a few centuries ago, Kings could 
not purchase, is scarcely in any degree owed to the appointed means of in 
structing our youth.” . 

Consider for a moment the nature of this reasoning. How is it possible that 
the great discoveries in science,—the invention of the steam engine, the tele- 
graph, the printing press, the improved methods of agriculture, the cheap 
process of reducing ores and all the thousand other inventions and discoveries 
that so peculiarly distinguish the age,—how is it possible that these could be 
“owed to the appointed,” or any other means of instructing the young? 
Schools are not the places where great discoveries are made. They are the 
places where what has already been discovered is studied; and beyond this 
their province neither can nor ought to extend. Science owes the splendors 
of her modern achievements exclusively to the patient investigations of men, 
in the solitude of their own studies or laboratories. She has asked nothing 
from boys in the schools, except that mental discipline which ‘the appointed 
means of instructing” them has there in many cases abundantly bestowed. It 
is in those very “nooks and corners,” which Mr. Spencer so disparages, that 
science has delighted, and will ever delight, to pursue her quiet meditations and 
her experiments, and not amid the noise of the schools. 

Again, the debt the world owes to science is immense, but why does it follow 
that science ought to be made the basis of education in the training of the 
young? To teach more science in the schools would scarcely have the effect 
of multiplying discoveries in science, for the reason above stated; besides, a 
great number men, eminently fitted by nature for the work, are already en- 
gaged in the prosecution of scicntific inquiry, and all who wish to make sci- 
ence a special study can enjoy the advantages of peculiar scientific instrue- 
tion in schools provided purposely for such. Of what use would science be to 
the mass of men were it made the basis of higher school culture? The prac- 
tical results of scientific investigation are open to all. One need not devote 
months and years to the study of science merely to be able to use the discov- 
eries of science. A man, I suspect, can make a good use of the remedy that 
will cure his sheep of “the staggers” without knowing anything about the 
particular department of Biology in which the disease is classed. So also the 
different ores can be as successfully reduced by a man who has given a few 
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days or weeks to learning the mechanical process, as if he had devoted years 
to the study of chemistry, and were thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
the discovery whose practical benefits he is employing. All men cannot be. 
come discoverers in science. This honor and the usefulness must ever be the 
province of the few; but all men may easily reap the benefit of the investi- 
gations and discoveries of the few. 

Again, science now covers so vast a field that no one man may hope to ex- 
plore the whole. Particular divisions must be appropriated to particular per- 
sons, in order to anything like thoroughness of knowledge. A thorough know. 


gy; so with 


ledge of chemistry requires the study of years. So with geolo 
other divisions. 

» The simple, common sense truth is here: Let all men seek in the schools a 
mental culture that shall fit them for all the general activities of life, and let 
each superadd to that such special training in Science, or Law, or Medicine, 
or Agriculture, or Teaching, or Engineering, or Theology, as shall give him an 
added and special fitness for the business he is to follow. Let no one seek to 
learn all things, and thereby get no more than a smattering of anything, leaving 
school with little knowledge and less discipline. 

If a farmer has a lawsuit pending he employs a lawyer. If his child is sick 
he obtains the services of a physician. If he proposes to sink a shaft in his 
farm for coal, or for iron, or for oil, let him consult a geologist. It is my de- 
liberate conviction that the men who lost £20,000 “in the scheme for collect- 
ing alcohol” deserved to lose it for their folly in not previously consulting with 
a qualified chemist. Fora similar reason I am wholly unable to sympathize 


with the ruined ‘‘ shareholders.” 


While Mr. Spencer ascribes their losses to a 
want of knowledge, and, by implication, brings into blame the schools; I as- 
cribe their want of success to ineffadle stupidity and lack of judgment, such as 
a thorough classical training would probably have remedied. 

Mr. Spencer’s argument carried out would require some more illustrations of 
the value of /nowledge, somewhat as follows: 

“A man paid five dollars for a pair of boots which he might easily have 
made himself, had he been properly educated.” 

“ Another man lost over one hundred dollars by not being able to plead his 
own cause in a suit before the county court,—the money being given for the 
services of a lawyer.” : 

‘CA third lost one thousand dollars in building a house, in consequence of 
his ignorance of the arts of construction, and the necessity of employing car- 
penters ;”—and so on ad finem. 

The knowledge of facts is a good thing, but as the number of facts in the 
world is now pretty large, and beyond the attainment of any single mind, I 
conceive that the intellectual power and the judgment that shall enable a man 
to appropriate to himself and combine, as occasion may demand, the know- 
ledge to be found in books, and the special skill and attainments of particular 
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men, are possessions infinitely superior. This mental discipline it is possible to 
obtain. The knowledge of many facts,—many in comparison with the whole 
number,—it is impossible to obtain during a lifetime, much less during the 
few years of school culture. 

It is seen then that the question after all is, What studies are of most worth 
in training the mind ?—not What knowledge is of most worth “in securing 
the necessaries of life. ” 

In respect to the third division, Mr. Spencer has not probably rated know- 
ledge too high, but I think most will agree with me in saying that this know- 
ledge is such as scarcely falls within the province of school training. I ven- 
ture, in addition, the statement that the culture which shall develop most fully 
and harmoniously the intellectual and moral faculties is the culture that will 
best direct “‘ those activities which have for their end the rearing and disci- 
pline of offspring,”—will lead to the seeking of all needful knowledge, will 
lead to the development of all proper qualities. 

Respecting the fourth division, let two quotations suffice; one from the 
theorizing philosopher, the other from the practical teacher, the historian, the 
profound classical scholar. 

Says Spencer, “‘ Of the knowledge commonly imparted in educational courses, 
very little is of any service in guiding a man in his conduct as a citizen.” 
“For the regulation of this fourth division of human activities, we are, as 
before, dependent on science.” 

Says Arnold’s biographer, ‘‘ The changes in his (Arnold’s) views resulted on 
the whole from his increasing conviction that ‘it was not knowledge, but the 
means of gaining knowledge, which he had to teach ;’ as well as by his increas- 
ing sense of the value of ancient authors as belonging really to a period of 
modern civilization like our own; the feeling that in them ‘with a perfect ab- 
straction from those particular names and associations, which are forever bias- 
ing our judgment in modern and domestic instances, the great principles of 
all political questions, whether civil or ecclesiastical, are perfectly discussed 
and illustrated with entire freedom, with most attractive eloquence, and with 
profoundest wisdom.’” 

Respecting the fifth class of activities, Mr. Spencer makes the mistake of 
supposing that languages are studied merely as accomplishments, entirely for- 
getting again the higher object of discipline. 

“ Supposing it true,” he says, “ that classical education conduces to elegance 
and correctness of style; it cannot be said that elegance and correctness of 
style are comparable in importance to a familiarity with the principles that 
should guide the rearing of children. Grant that the taste may be greatly 
improved by reading all the poetry written in extinct languages ; yet it is not 
to be inferred that such improvement of taste is equivalent in value to an ac- 
quaintance with the laws of health.” The fruits of classical training are here 
merely the accomplishments of taste and correct style, only a few of the fruits, 
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as I have shown, of a goodly tree on whose branches has for centuries grown 
the best intellectual food of civilized nations. 

It is true that Mr. Spencer does not entirely ignore the question of disci- 
pline. He professes to recognize the two-fold value of knowledge and disci- 
pline in every study, but he makes knowledge of paramount importance. 
After having discussed at length the worth of scientific knowledge for pur- 
poses of guidance, he devotes a few pages to the consideration of discipline. 
At the beginning is the statement,—“ Having found what is best for the one 
end, we have by implication found what is best for the other.” ‘The beauti- 
ful economy of Nature” proves this. The careful reader will utterly fail to 
see that mere scientific knowledge has been proved to be best for the one end, 
and he will be equally unable to see that it is best for the other; failing to 
see it not only by “implication,” but also by the brief arguments presented to 
show it. Space will forbid allusion to more than two or three of these argu- 
ments. In speaking of the relative value of languages and of science in 
strengthening the memory, Mr. Spencer makes the common and unphilosophi- 
cal mistake of supposing the study of a language is merely a “study of words.” 
The proper study of a language is pre-eminently the study of things; not, it 
is true, the study of bugs or skulls; not the study of plants or stones, but the 
study of human thought and action; the study of poetry, and philosophy, and 
eloquence, and art, and history, and ethics, the study of logic and political 
economy, and even religion itself. These “things” may not be felt by the 
hands, but they are no less real to the soul, and far more profitable for devel- 
opment, than the “ things” and “facts” of science. 

As for the cultivation of the memory, no one can deny that the memory of 
words has a fuller culture in the study of language than in that of science, and 
in other respects the scientist can show no superiority over the classical linguist. 
“Science,” says Mr. Spencer, “has an immense superiority in the kind of 
memory it cultivates. In the acquirement of a language the connections of 
ideas to be established in the mind correspond to facts that are in great mea- 
sure accidental; whereas, in the acquirement of science, the connections of 
ideas to be established in the mind correspond to facts that are mostly neces- 
The entire proof of this rests upon the assumption that “ the study of 
language is the study of words” alone, which I have shown to be false. 

Mr. Spencer next claims a great superiority of science over language in the 
cultivation of the judgment. He says, “Correct judgment with regard to all 
snrrounding things, events and consequences, becomes possible only through 
knowledge of the way in which surrounding phenomena depend on each other. 
No extent of acquaintance with the meaning of words, can give the power of 
forming correct inference respecting causes and effects.” 

Correct judgment is here declared to be “ possible” only through knowledge 
of science. But does knowledge alone give judgment? By no means. Judg- 
ment is a natural characteristic lying back of knowledge. It often supplies the 
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place of knowledge. Knowledge is frequently a necessary condition to the 
activity of the judgment, but nothing more; it is a condition and not a cause. 
Judgment is the original result of a peculiar mental constitution, or the ac- 
quired result of intellectual training. Judgment depends upon mental activity 
and acuteness, upon breadth and power-of mind, the legitimate fruits, as I have 
shown, of classical culture; and toa very small extent upon mere knowledge 
of scientific facts. The question may be profitably stated thus,—Which is the 
higher and more valuable judgment,—that which mere knowledge of scientific 
facts renders “‘ possible,” or that which is a fruit of a general and harmonious 
mental culture? And we here revert to our old question—Which is of more 
worth, knowledge or discipline? Notice in the extract just quoted how un- 
justly “‘ the meaning of words” is made synonymous with classical learning ? 

Lastly, Mr. Spencer magnifies science “because of the religious culture it 
gives.” He may well say that ‘this assertion will cause extreme surprise,”— 
a surprise that will scarcely be changed into belief by the statement: ‘‘ Doubt- 
less, to the superstitions that pass under the name of religion, science is an- 
tagonistic,”—when it is elsewhere made quite evident that those ‘ supersti- 
tions” involve some of the most essential features of Christianity. Our phi- 
losopher plainly considers religion and christianity two very different things. 

This review having already passed beyond the assigned limits of space, but 
a few words can be said on the remaining points. Let me first distinctly state 
that what has been written is in no spirit of disrespect for science. Science is 
not studied too much; the more general the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
the better; but let not that diffusion be at the expense of what is vastly more 
important; let not knowlege be confounded with discipline as the main object 
of education. 

As to the actual results of classical culture it need only be said that the 
great mass of men who have been most distinguished, during the latter Christian 
centuries, in literature, politics, and in religion; who have been of most use 
to the world; whose names will live the longest as benefactors of the race, 
have been men of thorough classical training. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, but as a very general one the statement is true. The exceptions form 
no proof of the inutility of classical study. The probabilities are greatly in 
favor of the supposition that the men who win intellectual distinction, without 
the aid of this discipline, would, by its invigorating influence, be capable of 
yet more effective efforts. (See quotation from DeStael, in first article, in 
July No. of the Journal. 

It was my object to show at some length the value of classical training to 
to teachers, to whom I conceive it to be especially serviceable. I can but 
barely indicate a few of its advantages to them, leaving the reader to con- 
sider more fully, in his own mind, from the data already given, what want of 
space here forbids. 

The teacher’s work is the development of thought, the cultivation of good 
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habits, the stimulating of a love of wisdom and virtue in the young. The 
teacher needs the possession of disciplined and ready faculties. He needs 
fluency and accuracy of language, a good and quick judgment, a love of read- 
ing, thorough knowledge of his own speech, fertility of comparison and illus- 
tration, a refined taste, an acquaintance with history, ancient as well as 
modern, a knowledge of the varicus systems of education. Chiefest of all in- 
tellectual qualities he wants profound love of learning and aptness to educate, 
Will mathematics give any of these things? Scarcely one. Will science ? 
The reply must be the same. Will a classical training? It seems to me ad- 
mirably adapted for the basis of what is necessary. With the classics to give 
knowledge of his language, and fluency ; to give literary taste; to give memory, 
and judgment, and a general mental strength and acuteness; to make him 
conversant with human thought, and to give liberality and breadth of view; 
with science to enlarge his knowledge of the world he lives in, and to furnish 
illustrations; with mathematics to give continuity of thought and a precise 
brevity of speech, the teacher will be fitted for his great work. 

If, in conclusion, there is truth in this high estimation of classical studies; 
if they have a special adaptation for the culture that makes good teachers, 
how much longer shall that which is of first importance be so sadly neglected 
in the higher schools of our state, and that which is of least importance be 
placed in the front rank of the prescribed courses of study? How much longer 
shall Latin be excluded from the normal course for teachers, and its place be 
supplied by such a study as agriculture ? As if it were more important that a 
teacher should know how to raise beans, than how to talk or write correctly; 
more important that he should understand the ‘rotation of crops,” than the 
evolution of ideas! 

Teachers of Wisconsin, all persons, capable of reflection, who shall have 
read these articles, are you content that our noble state should remain, educa- 
tionally, so far behind the age? Are you content with the utter indifference 
respecting what studies are of most worth, willing that ‘‘ mere custom, or lik- 
ing, or prejudice” should continue to rule parents and students and teachers, 
instead of an intelligent appreciation of the real worth of what is studied and 
what is taught? Think of these things and say whether or not you are willing 
to believe with Arnold that the study of language seems to be given for the 
very purpose of forming the human mind in youth; to believe with Sydney 
Smith that there are vast advantages to be derived from classical learning; to 
believe with DeStael that the study of languages is much more favorable to 
the evolution of the faculties, in the earlier age, than that of mathematics or 
of the physical sciences; to believe with Hamilton that classical study is ab- 
solutely the best means towards our harmonious development of the faculties; 
to believe with Gibbon that an intercourse with those immortal men who 
spoke the sublime language of eloquence and reason must tend to refine the 
taste and elevate the genius of the moderns; to believe with Mr. Dwight that 
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in no way can all the higher faculties of the mind be so well trained to vigor- 
ous action as by the study of language ; to believe with Mr. Marsh that the 
study of Greek elevates us to the highest dignity of manhood, by making us 
acute and powerful thinkers; to believe, finally, with those who think that the 
best preparation for the high office of teaching is a thorough training in those 
studies which were the best legacy of ancient, and are a most precious pos- 
session of modern civilization. 
Milton Academy. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS, TEACHERS AND FRIENDS OF EDUCATION. 

A few weeks since found me busy in making arrangements for my fall work. 
In the midst of this preparation an unexpected call to the Superintendency of 
the schools of Chicago came. The question must be decided. In giving the 
matter serious consideration I found arrayed against my acceptance of this 
call—strong attachments to the State of which I have been a citizen for 
eighteen years—a sense of obligation to the State which has thrice honored 
me with its confidence—anxiety for the results of the work inaugurated but 
not yet entirely completed—the many and oft repeated evidences of hearty 
co-operation on the part of the Superintendents of the State—and the love I 
bear the whole-souled teachers, with some of whom I have had a pleasant and 
profitable acquaintance since my first coming to the State. The pleasant ex- 
periences of nearly five years’ labor in my present field have thronged in upon 
me and have urged me to decline the call. 

On the other hand a single consideration has urged me to accept the posi- 
tion tendered me. Much of my time has been spent during the past five years 
in visiting different portions of the State, that I might learn the wants of the 
schools and in my humble way encourage the teachers to faithful and zealous 
effort. I have not felt that I could do justice to my position in any other way. 
This has called me much from home. The love I bear my work and the teach- 
ers of the State is surpassed only by the love I bear the wife of my youth, 
who in feeble health has suffered much from the extra care my absence has 
thrown upon her, and by the love I bear my own children, who at their present 
age need a father’s constant watch and influence. This consideration had led 
me to cast about for work that can be done at home, and I had nearly decided 
upon an employment upon which I should have entered a few months hence, 
when I received the call to a work more in consonance with my tastes and 
which would ensure to my family my daily presence and to an invalid wife the 
care and the society she hasa right to expect from me. I shall soon enter 
upon my new work, not without doubts whether I shall find these friend#s 
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ready to overlook my faultsas have been those I leave. The expressions of 
regret I receive daily from those with whom I have been so happily associated 
are appreciated and awaken never dying gratitude in my heart. To have 
served you so long and then to leave without an expression of regret from you 
would have brought bitter repentance for my lost life. If in any way I have 
contributed to your happiness or have lightened your labors, I have but repaid 
you in kind for the assistance and the comforts you have rendered me. A few 
words of encouragement are proper, but I must defer them till the time of 
making the Annual! Report from this Department. 

I commend you to the Great Teacher, from whose teachings many of you 
have derived special strength and to whom you all are indebted for the bless- 
ings that crowd your pathway. May His spirit animate you. 

To my successor I shall commit my work with the belief that he will find 
you ever helpful and courteous as you have been to me. 

That good old fashioned word must come at last—Good Bye. 

Very truly your friend, 
J. L. PICKARD. 


EDUCATION. 


“ To be educated” means that the faculties of the mind are developed ; ‘to 
be well educated” means that they are so developed and disciplined that they 
act in harmony with the laws of order, which are the laws of God. Every 
person is, to some extent, educated ;—if not in our schools, out of them: if 
not by the fireside, on the farm or in the workshop, in the street: if not for 
good, for evil: if not for heaven, for hell. God’s law is development. The 
hungry, craving mind will not, cannot be inactive. Leave it untrammeled, 
give it free range to seek its own associations, and a miracle will be wrought 
if its innate depravity do not develop in it the germs of evil sown by the arch 
enemy of man. Surround it with beauty while in the process of development, 
and it will learn to love the beautiful,—will itself become beautiful ;—surround 
it with deformity, it will become deformed, and learn to love deformity. Let 
the good and the pure train it in its season of growth, and it will learn to love 
goodness and : urity;—let it be developed in the dark dens where vice and 
crime hold their carnival, and it will learn to love all that is evil and hate all 
that is good. Parents and guardians, you have these surroundings under your 
control. Choose ye between them.—Anon. 


Tlarvey’s theory of the causes of the circulation of the blood is beginning 
to be disputed; for blushing, sudden paleness of the face, flushing and chill- 
ness of the body, frequently occur without any disturbance or modification of 
the heart’s action. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mainz.—The Northern Monthly, successor to the Maine Teacher, shows a vigorous 
lite and attracts high commendation. The October devotes a large space to its ** Military 
Record.’’. The new State Normal School at Farmington has 81 pupils. Water- 
ville College graduated only 8 out of 39 seniors, (most of the class being in the army), 
and Bodowin 28 out of 43. The latter college has the offer of $50,000 from a former 
Professor, (H. H. Body), on condition that it shall be strictly ‘* orthodox Congrega- 
tional ’’ in its teaching and management. 








New HAmpsHire.—At Dartmouth, commencement appointments will hereafter be made 
on the principle of relative merit, and the exercises will embrace prize-speaking, for 
which a fund of $1000 has been given by Le Grand Lockwood of New York ; a reading- 
reom and gymnasium are to be established: and President Asa E. Smith has received a 
present of $3,700 from former friends and parishoners in New York. 


VERMONT.—The consolidation of the three colleges of the Sbate (Burlington, Middle- 
bury and Norwich) is still under discussion. Middlebury is striving to raise an en- 
dowment of $100,000 by subscription. The Springfield (Mass.) Republican inadvert- 
ently speaks of a Normal School in Vermont, and the editor of the School Journal says : 
‘If this is but a vision of some educational seer, may we hope that it will even be real- 
ized asa fact.’’ 








MASSACHUSETTS —The quarter-centennial celebration of the founding of Normal Schools 
in the U. 8. took place at Framingham, July 2, Samuel J. May of Syracuse, delivering 
the oration, and Rev. E. 8. Stearns of Albany, the historical address. At the 
Westfield Normal School, arrangements are making to bring the board to moderate 
terms. The State Agricultural College is to be locatedat Amherst. Williams 
College has received a donation of $50,090 from J. Z. Goodrich, of Boston. 











Ruove [sLaND.—Brown University celebrated its first Centennary, September 6. Presi- 
dent Sears delivered a historic address. Among distinguished persons present several of 
them making speeches, were Chief Justice Bigelow, Ex-Gov. Clifford, Ex-Secretary Chase, 
Gen. Burnside, and Ex-Prest. Wayland, and Lord Stauley and Prof. Goldwin Smith of 
England, the latter of whom received the honorary degree of LL.D. 

New York.—The State Teachers’ Association held it annual mee’ing at Buffalo, com- 
mencing Aug. 2, and continuing two days. Reports were read on the condition of Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Cruikshank , on the Public Schools of Rochester and their Examinations, 
by Prof. Webster ; on Military Training as cennected with our Public Schools, by C. H. 
Gildersleeve ; and on The System a:d Method of Logical Analysis as related to the 
Study of the English Language, by Prof. F. 8. Jewell. The only question discussed was, 
What are the Proper Spheres of the Inductive and Deductive Methods of Instruction ? 
Rey. Chas. @. Ames of Albany, delivered the Annual Address, Subject: The Relations 
of Education to Life. The attendance was small.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The State Teachers’ Association met at Altcona, August 2, holding a 
sessiou of thiee days Reports were read on Illustrated Science in our Schools, by Mr. 
Ermentrout ; and on the Means to be made use of to introduce pupils to aim at a high 
standard of Intellectual Culture, by Col. G. F, McFarland. Dr. Thomas Hill, President 
Harvard University, delivered an address on The Necessity of a True Order in Studies. 
Addresser were also delivered by Dr. Gerhard, Mr. Kerr, and Hon. C. R. Coburn. The 
subjects of Object Lessons, and the Number of Miscellaneous Studies, received a full 
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discussion. Though the number of teachers present was smaller than usual, the meet- 
ing seems to have been spirited and profitable.—Jb. 

[Prof.F. A. Allen, Principal of the State Normal School at Manafield, was elected 
President for the ensuing year. | 


New Jersey.—* Conservative old Princeton ’* is waking up in behalf of freedom and 
the Union, several of her Professors lately taking part in the pending canvass, and Prof. 
Guyot having been naturalized that he might vote for President. The State as well 
as the Normal School loses Prest. Phelps, but it will be seen further on that another 
State gains him. 





MARYLAND.—The adoption of the new constitution, discarding slavery, is the most 
hopeful of all educational signs. We noticed, upon our advertising sheet for October 
the establishment of an educational paper, the ‘‘ Maryland School Journal.” 


Onto.—The State Association met at Toledo, July 5. C.8. Royce of Norwalk presid- 
ing, and in his address reviewing the preceding year and suggesting some improvements. 
Mr. Rickoff’s plan of meeting in sections prevailed. Daniel Hough of Cincinnati report- 
ed on the Importance and‘Means cf a proper Preparation of Primary Teachers ; Mr. De 
Wolf reported on Composition in Common Schools; W. D. Henkle on County Super- 
vision, very sensibly recommending that County Superintendents should be appointed 
by the State Commissioner (Supt.), after previous examination. Normal Schools, Ob- 
ject Teaching, Truancy, and Gymnastics also received attention, and the various reports 
and discussions appear to have been spirited, practical, and indicative of solid progress. 


MICHIGAN.—The University has upwards of 700 students in its several departments, 
The Normal School at Ypsilanti has some 400 pupils, ard Hon. J. M. Gregory late State 
Superintendent, now President of Kalamazoo College, has opened a six-weeks Normal 
Class there, for the benefit of teachers in that section. 


ILLINOIS.—The State Teachers’ Jnstitute, at Bloomington, held in the vacation of the 
Normal School there, was decidedly successful—130 names having been enrolled. 
Supt. Pickard entered upon his duties in Chicago, Sept. 5; the first monthly Institute 
under him was held September 17; Prof. Goldwin Smith, of Oxford (Eng.) Univer-ity, 
delivered an address. The State Association will be held at Galesburg, in the holi- 
days. 








MinNEsoTA.—W. F. Phelps, late Principal of the New Jersey State Normal School, and 
the editor of the American Educational Monthly,1* to take charge of the State Normal 
School at Winona. Minnesota thus gains for this place a man of wide culture and prae- 
ticalexperience. We look for steady advancement in this State in elucational matters. 


Iowa.—We see by our exchanges that the Instructor and School Journal is still pub- 
lished, though having months ago ceased to visit us, we supposed it was suspended. 
Jas, M. Ross, late a teacher in Cincinnati, is now one of the firm of Messrs. Mills & Co,, 
D:s Moines, who publish the Journal. The name of the editor is unknown to us. 


Kansas.—The Annual Meeting of the State Teschers’ Association was held at Topeka, 
commencing July 10. Addresses were delivered by Hon. I. T. Goodnow, on Physical 
Training; by Prof’ E. Platt, on Singing in Primary Schoo!s; by Prof. Mudge, on 
Geology ; and by Prof. Grunwell,on Teaching Outline Geography. The degree of Moral 
and Religious Instruction desirable and attainable in public schools, and the subjee: of 
State Teachers’ Certificates, were fully discussed. The price of the Journal has been 
raised from fifty cents to $1.C0 a year.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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Lovis1sNA.—The vote on the adoption of a free constitution of Louisiana, on the first 
Monday in September, was largely in itsfavor. The new constitution abolishes slavery 
and provides for free public schools throughout the State. There are to be separate 
schools for white and colored children, supported respectively by a tax upon the pro- 
perty of white and colored persons. Where slavery goes down, schools go up. Whata 
going up there will be by and by !—Jb. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A CoMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY, combining Mathematical, Physical and Political Geog- 
raphy, with important Historical Facts ; designed to promote the normal growth of 
the intellect. By Benjamin F. Shaw and Fordyce A. Allen. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1864. 114 pp. large 4to. ; 

This work ia unique in many respects, and has evidently been a labor of love with the 
authors. The very favorable reception given to the “Primary Geography’? of the 
seme authors indicates that this new production will be quite as welcome to the educa- 
tional public. The title ‘* Comprehensive ”’ is just. To adopt the ‘retrospective ’’ 
words of the authors—the pupil is presented with ‘¢ a panorama of the earth’s life from 
the earlier marine forms to man and his empires ;’’ he is called to survey ‘foreign lands 
in ancient, medieval and modern times,’’ and last of all ‘‘his own country ”’ It is not 
therefore a mere dry sketch of the subject, but a full and rich epitome of the life of this 
“mundane globe.’? The diagrams and illustrations are abundant and excellent, and will 
prove highly interesting. The subject of Mathematical Geography is uncommonly well 
presented. The maps which are printed in oil-colors, are well executed, and not crowd- 
ed with useless names, and those of our several states and territories are on a uniform 
scale—an important improvement, Physical Geography is well illustrated by means of 
ingenious ‘relief’? and variously colored maps. Among other novelties, the crude 
ideas of earlier Geographers are presented, and reduced copies of the maps mentioned 
in the next paragraph are given, Altogether the book will prove, we have no doubt, 
eminently interesting to pupils and suggestive to teachers, and probabiy the most popu- 
lar work of its class yet published. 


ANCIENT Maps; Translated from the German, and designed to accompany the “ Com- 
prehensive Geography.’? Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

These Maps, three in number, are interesting illustrations of the ideas of the most 
enlightened Geographers, jnst before and after the veyages of Columbus. Two of them 
represent the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, as exhibited upon a Globe constructed 
in 1492, by Martin Behaim, and show Columbus’ own idea of the world, when he set out 
upon his first voyage. The other map ehows the first crude ideas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, after a new continent was found to exist there, and is after the Western Half of 
a Globe constructed in 1520, by John Shoner. These three exceedingly curious maps 
are each about 28 x 35 inches, finely executed in oil colors, and are sent by mail for $1.00 


for the set. 
First Book oN ANATOMY PiHysI0LoGy AND HyGeINng, fcr Schools and Families. By Calvin 
Cutter, M.D. New York: Clark & Maynard. 190 pp. 12mo. 


A TREATISE on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygeine ; Designed for Colleges, Academies 
aud Families. (Same author and publishers.) 416 pp. 12 mo. 


These works have an established and deserved reputation, and an extensive circu- 
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lation. Clear, methodical and judicious in their treatment of the subject, they are 
preferable for schools, families or the general reader, to more elaborate treatise, over- 
loaded with technical terms and refined distinctions—such for example as Hitchcock’s. 
Every district-school teacher should possess, and impart to his pupils, at least as much 
information upon the subject as is contained in the ‘* First Book.’’ Liberal induce- 
ments are offered by Dr. Cutter for the introduction of these books. See advertise- 
ment. 


THE INTUITIVE ARITHMETICAL GUIDE, on the Synthetic-Analytical Method, for children 
from six to ten years ; with an appendix of remarks on the mode of instruction, 
for Teachers. By J. Troll, Lebanon, Ills. Published by the author. 156 pp. 12 mo. 


Mr. Troll is a German teacher of twenty year’s experience—eight in this country. In 
his native land it is a test of a skiltul teacher t> be able to make his own school.books— 
that is manuals or guides for teaching--for ‘‘ text-books’’ are not generally put into 
the hands of pupils, the teaching being mostly oral. We have not had time to examine 
this manual very thoroughly, but it exhibits much thought and ingenuity, and to the 
thoughtful, independent teacher, may no doubt prove suggestive. 1% will attract the 
attention of Germans among us. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF TOE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Simon Kerl, A. M. New York: 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., Chicago: 8. C. Griggs& Co. 164 pp., 12 mo. 


A CoMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Schools. 
s¢ Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Keddere quae ferrum valet, exors ipsa secandi.’’— Horace. 
(Same author and publishers.) 374 pp., 12mo. 


The first of these volumes is so nearly identical with Part First of the Second, thatevhen 
the pupil has learned the Elementary, he may begin at Part Second of the Comprehen- 
sive, using Part First as a Review of the small book. This is animportast advantage. 
The Elementary contains all that is likely ever to be learned with profit by most of 
pupils in our common schools, and is a very compact, well arranged and judicious little 
treatise. The Comprehensive Grammar is true to its title, and contains more than any 
other work of its class that we have seen, and some things notin Browneven. From 
some remarks in the Preface we were led to expect to see the subject divested of more 
of ifs early swaddling-cloths of Latin forms. Aithough the school-world is not yet ready 
for this, we thank the author for even hinting that the Grammar of our language, which 
as herightly observes, has scarcely any inflections, may be much simplified. The subject 
is treated in afresh and attractive manner, and the book will be found to exhibit great 
excellencies of arrangement. We can cordially commend it to teachers seeking a work 
that is full, judicious and reliable. The author intends to publish an Iatermediate 
Grammar, also a Treatise on the English Language. 


THE ANALYSIS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. Book Second, designed for Public and Private 
Schools, containing Mental, Slate, and Blackboard Exe:cises; by S. A. Felter, A. 
M., graduate of the State Normal School, and late of the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Institute, author of Primary Arithmetic, ete. New York: Charles 
Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 394 pp. 12 mo. 

The work of an experienced teacher is evident here. More fulness than usual is given 
to some of the more practical and difficult parts of arithmetic, as Fractions and Per- 
centage, and less to some things less important. The modern .mprovements in the gen- 
eral treatment of the subject seem to be judiciously used, and the book is well calcu- 
lated we think for usefulness. It has already gained a good reputation. 








